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From the London Farmer’s Journal. 





HOLKHAM GRAND ANNUAL SHEEP- 


SHEARING MLEETING, &c. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


Mr. Coke then introduced the health of “ Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett,”’ by making some observations on the 
integrity of his political life; adding, that when he 


was in prison he visited him, and he was happy to see 
him at Holkham. The toast was received and drank 
with rapturous applause. 

Sir Francis, in rising to return thanks, stated that 
his egricultyyal knowledge was but small, but his ad- 
miration of it was great, and very greatly enhanced 
by what he saw at Holkham; adding some happy and 
pointed compliments to Mr. Coke, who he was happy 
to hear call him (Sir Francis) bis friend. If his ad- 
miration of so great acharacter might permit him to 
reciprocate that epithet, he would say, that there 
was no man who held his (Mr. Coke’s) worth in high 
er honour than himself, On the particular purpose 
for which the company were met, it could not be ex- 
pected that he had much to say; that purpose was the 
most honourable and most important in life, and one 
upon which the existence as well as the prosperity of 
every nation must depend. (Applause) But, apply- 
ing these meetings to the important objects of circu- 
lating general knowledge, and promoting and propa- 
gating a love of civil liberty among the yeomanry of 
the kingdom, he could wish they were extended to 
every part of it, and to become so frequent as to keep 
alive the love of freedom, and the spirit of the Brit- 
ish constitution. These meetings had heretofore been 
called political, when no such thing was thought of 
or intended ; it was the slander of artful and design- 
ing men, who would gladly suppress every thing, and 
every form of communication which enables mankind 
to think and compare ; and to appreciate the value of 
measures, and endeavour to evitate the evil conse- 
quences to themselves; now, if they were political, 
or should become so, it must be plainly because the 
mal-administration of public affairs had driven the 
country to the very brink of ruin, and the people to 
the last degree of suffering. Happy would it have 
been if such meetings had been political and existed 
every where ; or happy it would be if meetings and 
associations, and combinations, were never wanted 
for mutual defence against the abuses of power, or 
mutual protectien against the errors or the blindness 
of public men! He said this, because the interests 
of the cultivators of the soil had always been made 
subservient to all other interests, however trifling 
they might be in comparison ; because other interests 
are more importunate in their claims, and more con- 
selidated in their demands, while those of agriculture 
suffered from dispersion, and the want of consulting 
together. The well-known types of the-hog and the 
sheep might be once more applied; for the passions 
of the manufacturers were dristled up though but a 
hair was required of them; while the farmers yield 
ed the rich and copious fleece with tie meekness of 
lambs. “Our worthy host (continued Sir F.) has 


not wholly proscribed all allusion to political topics 
because there is a point at which forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue, and, indeed, would help to pull down 
ruin upon us, by nursing false rotions of our ease 
and comfort. It is a+ old saying, that silence gives 
coment; we must. therefore speak, and speak out, 
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that our silence be not interpreted against us, into ap- 
probation of the measures that are pursued, or of our 
prosperity and happiness under them. ( Applause.) 
I will not, however, go into any other particulars in 
regard to this matter, than may justly be allowed to 
belong to this meeting, however true it is (and every 
man must now be convinced of it,) that a more gene- 
ral and active attention to the great political interests 
of the country, is become a duty incumbent upon 
every man who has any stake in it. Every man, what- 
ever be his energy or his talent, is called upon to ex- 
ert them to save what is left; and not only to save, 
but to recover those blessings which have hitherto 
been inseparable from the British Constitution : it has 
indeed, come to this,—that without these exertions 
to supply the defects of our representation, and re- 
store the independence of our Legislature, we cannot 
hope to see a just, fair, and economical government, 
and come back to the good old English enjoyments of 
Liberty and property. ( Applause.) Among indivi- 
duals distinguished for virtues, eminent for talents, 
and applauded for exertions in this cause, (and even 
distinguished amongst those by whose abilities the 
cause is aided), none is more entitled to our gratitude 
and admiration than Lord Erskine. ( Great applause. _) 
Whether we consider his learning, zeal, or integrity, 

whether we consider the perseverance of his attempts, 
or the freshness and vigour of his exertions ; we may 

compare him to an ancient gem, which represents the 
firure of youth peeping through the mask of age 

(Great Applause.) Numerous, indeed, and imperish- 
able, are his claims to the gratitude of his country ; 
claims which will live till intellect is extinguished, 

unless all sense of justice, and all love of liberty, be 
obliterated from the hearts of men: his great exam- 

ple, second to none in modern, or in ancient times, 

will help to restore those blessings which Englishmen, 

if they are true to themselves, must speedily recover ; 

to give strength to the country, and solidity to the 

throne, now possessed by an illustrious family, of 
which the brightest ornament is here present. (.7)- 

plause,) the friend and patron of whatever is good and 

worthy, and a most important support to the throne 

and constitution of the country.” (Great App/auses _) 

Sir Francis then proceeded to discuss the merits of 
the Report of the Committee on the Agricultural Pe- 

titions, observing, that though its object was delusion, 
it has deluded no one: it stated and confessed the 

distresses, but it gave no relief; it agreed with the 
statements, and recognized the truth of the evidence, 
but pointed out no remedy, nor the shadow of a re. 

medy, for evils so destructive and mischiefs so immi- 
nent. If there were no other remedy, yet there was 
one which was so obvious that nobody could miss it— 

so effectual that nobody could doubt it; and, there- 
fore, the Committee were either dishonest or stupid, 
not to touch upon it. ‘Whey could find no remedy in 
Corn laws, or if they thought they perceived any thing 
that might be, at some future time, recommended, 

they were either so doubtful or fearful—or so com- 
plaisant to interests by them better understood—that 
the present time appeared quite unfit for the attempt. 
But.the present time req red something that was fit, 
and proper, and effectual; something that popular 
clamour would not oppose+that would neither endan- 
ger public peace, nor put any thing to the hazard; 
that remedy was reduction of taxation. (.Applause.) 
Reduce public expenses, and, in due proportion, the 
interest of the national debt, and it would give all the 
relief that was wanted. (Applause ) One cause of the 
distress was stated to be vbundance ! (Laughter.) 
What country was ever ruined by an abundance of the 

necessaries of life? Whether they were abundant 








might be the same, because the total valuc muglit dit- 
fer but little ; it was plam then, that a system was im 
operation which called for more money than could be 
spared, and thus the capital of the country, the real, 
operative, and useful capital, (and not the produce ot 
capital,) was seized upon for the public expenses, 
The Report was wholly a delusion, for, if not, why 
was it delayed? They gave hope that something 
would be done, but when they come to the end, they 
tell us nothing can be done. But the Report, besides, 
is contradictory ; it says taxation cannot be the cause 
of the distress, because the whole country suffers ; 
but this is a proof directly against them, for what 
other thing but taxatiun can so pervade all classes and 
all interests ?—In conclusion, some praise had been 

bestowed upon the adi/ity with which the Report had 

been drawn up: why, truly, sometimes great abilities 
were only used for mischievous purposes; sometimes 

to puzzle a case, and sometimes toclear it up ; some. 
times to deceive, and sometimes to enlighten: he 
would not dispute about the ability which had been 
discovered in this case, but one thing was more obvi- 
ous, he meant that, whatever it was, which was used 

to delude the hopes and confound the understandings 
of men. (Applausee)) The Noble Lord, (Erskine) 

said Sir F. has alluded to a learned profession; it is 

natural when malady prevails, to send for a doctor; 

the best we could have is here present, but all his pre- 

scriptions have been rejected.” (Applause.) The 

Hon. Baronet then referred to the exertions of Mr, 

Hume, and spoke of the monstrous establishments 

which had been defended and persisted in, against that 

gentleman’s able exposure. It was rendered obvious 

that we might have saved four millions annually for 

seven years; and instead of being complimented for 

giving up a paltry two-penny tax, the ministry might 

have relieved the country of most important and heavy 

burthens. The Hon. Baronet concluded by recome 

mending tothe yeomanry, and the whole community, 

to pursue, by every constitutional means, that redress 

which is indispensible to our existence, and by thank- 

ing the company for the honour done him. 

‘A fine fleece on a fat carcase.” 

Mr. Coke then introduced the health of Mr.-Hume 3 

prefacing the toast by remarks on his indefatigable 

perseverance in opposing those enormous and unnecese 
sary establishments.which were the cause of our evils, 
by the excessive taxation required tu support them, 
Alluding ‘to his exertions, as stated by the Hon, Baro- 
net, he said, ithad been rendered plain and certain 

that four millions annually might have been saved 
without any injury to the public service, but not with- 
out destroying that corrupt patronage which support. 
ed the system The repeal of the Agricultural Murse 
‘Tax, had been stiled a deon from the minister ; for his 
part, he thought Parliament granted boons to the 
people, if any boons were granted; the truth was, 
that money had been extorted from the people until it 
became necessary, in some way, to relax in the collec- 
tion. As to the Report of the Committee, it was evi- 
dently a delusion; the ministry got the petitioners 
into a committee, and there they kept them. It was 
stated, as a preliminary, that no enguiry should be 
made into the taxes, the public debt, or the poor 
rates ; and having made provisoes that every thing 
should be avoided which could be of any service, they 
agreed to the committee—as the most practicable way 
of hushing up the whole enquiry, and getting through 
the session without any farther trouble: this. was a 
notable stratagem to be sure, and its eff=cts were ex. 
tended even to the members of the House; for if any 
one manifested a desire to propose any thing, or did 
but ask a question, the answer was—‘*Oh' wait the 





and cheap, or scarce and dear, the consequences 


Report of the Committee!’ And—“ We shiall be veny 
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desirous of doing what the committee recommend.” 
[Laughte:.] Thus exquiry was stifled; and in thir 
interval they availed themselves of the hopes the) 
had excited, to get through the supplies, and to giv: 
effect to the whole system of corruption for anothe: 
year. “ The person who breke in upon this systen 
{said Mr. Coke},now stands in the highest estimation 
of public gratitude, and I beg leave to give you li 
health with three times three.” The toast was drank 
with long and loud applause. 

Mr. Hume, in returning thanks, said, he felt the ho. 
nor done bim much more than words could express: if 
there was one thing he valued more than all others, it 
was to stand well in the opinions of such men as he saw 
around him: men who were the sinews and strength 
of a country, and the foundation and support of public 
happiness. It was his pride and consolation to have 
done all in his power to serve the interests of such 
people, and to check the career of that heedless and 
destructive expenditure which had precipitated the 
country into its present condition. In the course of 
his hfe, which had been active and eventful, he had 
seen the eflects of perseverance in any Ways exempli- 
fied, and thus had been taught the way to that success 
which had been honoured with such approbation : 
Ministers could no longer persist in their destructive 
career, or presume to deny the necessity of retrench.- 
ment. In his humbie endeavours, he had met the 
powerful support of men much superiour in talents 
and experience; of many whom he saw then present 
—some of whom, he was sorry to say, were frequent- 
ly absent from ill health. Yuat which he looked to 
as the evil first to be conquered, was the unbounded 
extravagance of expenditure, which was the founda- 
tion of all that patronage upon which the whole sys- 
tem of misrule was carried on; for there was not a 
man in power, who, without that expenditure, could 
have remained in their situations. Mr. Hume then 
proceeded to recapitulate the particulars in which the 
present exceeds the former outgoings, shewing how 
mach the excess was occasioned by the money expend. 
ed to purchase and preserve parliamentary interest ; 
the patronage of Receivers and Collectors of Taxes, 
of the Customs and Excise, of the Army and Navy, 
was 80 immense, that the claimsnts and expectants 
might very well overbear, by their numbers, all hopes 
of contesting them; but that now the power was at 
an end; they would become clamourous with disap- 
potent, and so add to the dismay and confusion of 
their patrons. When to all this host of patronage 
was added that-of the Church, it became a ph:lanx of 
strength which could only be broken up by taking 
away the means of paying for such friends. {t must 
he confessed, that a considerable share of the landed 
gentiemen have been either deceived by the temporary 
prosperity of. the system, or bought by the favours 
enjoyed by themselves or their friends ; they have, at 
any rate, essentially supported the system, and he did 
not doubt but it might be conscientiously done in 
Many cases ; but, howsoever, they would now see the 
necessity cf acting.contrarywise, or of losing every 
shilling of property in their estates. They must un- 
doubtedly turn rownd and reduce that taxation which 
else would destroy them; and he was convinced from 
what he bad recently. observed, that had the reduction 
of the Malt tax been moved for at a later period of 
the session, it would have been carried.. He could not 
but advert to a topic so often named—the repeal of 
the Agricultural Horse tax. Most unhappily it had 
been culled a d00n granted by ministers, What ! min 
isters grant a doen to Parliament? Do they, or any one 
ef them, in his official capacity, grant a boon?) This 
is indeed a new era in the British constitution! Why, 
his Majesty himself, when the supplies are voted 
thanks his fuichjud Commons for the boon they have 
bestowed. The exp rience of late vears shewed thai 
a change was necessary: and we were unworthy of 
the character we derived from our ancestors if we 
eould submit to receive doons like this from the Min. 
isters of State. Mr Hume then recapitulated the 

rticulars, estimates, expenditure, Gc. of the stand- 
ing army, and the circumstances of alarm and terror 
under which they had been artiully maintained and 
augmented ; but he could by no means view the state 


of the country with dismay, provided the people were 
honest to themselves, and would with hand and voice’ 
shew at once that they could no longer bear thé suffer- 
ings which the system inflicted. He then proceeded 
‘o Mention some particulars of malversation in coilect- 
ig the Revenue; and concluted by observing, that 
oimisters, with economy in their mouths, had ended 
with voting ten millions, in the seventh year uf peace, 
for the support of an armed force ; adding, that the 
mublic owed no gratitude to him fur opposing these 
stablishments, for he had certainly as much pleasure 
n doing what he considered his duty, as they could 
have in shewing their apprebation of his conduct. 
Vr. Hume again returned thanks, and sat down amidst 
vociferations of applause. 

* The Bishop of Norwich.”~Mr. Glover returned 
thanks, and delivered an affectionate and hyppy culo- 
cium on the character of the learned prelate. 

Mr. Coke then rose, and observed, that they had 
sat later than usual, owing to the peculiarity of the 
tumes, and the manner in which it was necessary to 
consider them; but that now some useful business 
awaited them in the Sheep yard. 


From Rees’s Encyclopedia. 
LIGHT IN AGRICULTURE AND GAR- 
DENING. 


Experience has shewn its infinite service to the 
growth of vegetables, contributing exceedingly to 
tacilitate their vegetation, and increase their perfec. 
tion and duration ; as itis obvious most plants are 
considerably more prosperous, and attain their per- 
fection ina free exposure, fully open to the light and 


_ The author of Phytologia remarks, that the coutest 
for light as wellas for air, which is so visible in the 
growth of vegetables, shews the former to be of great 
consequence to their existence, as well as the latter. 
Thus many flowers follow the sun during the course 
of the day by. the nutation of the stalks, not by the 
rotation of them, as observed in the Sun flower by 
Doctor Hales; and the leaves of ali plants endeavour 
to turn their upper surface to the light which is their 
respiratory organs or lungs. The great use of ail 
plants turning the upper surfaces of their leaves to 
the light is thus he thinks intelligible ; the water per- 
spired from those surfaces is, he conceives, hyper- 
oxygenated, and as it escapes from the sharp edges of 
the mouths of the perspiring vessels when acted upon 
by the sun’s light gives out oxygen, which oxygen 
thus liberated from the perspircd water and added to 
that of the common atmosphere, presents to the respi- 
ratory terminations of the pulmorary arteries on the 
upper surfaces of leaves, an atmosphere more replete 
with vital aire This necessity of light to the respira- 
tion of vegetables is so great, that there is reason 
to believe that many plants do not respire during the 
might, but exist in a torpid state like the water sleep- 
ing insects. Thus the Mimosa, Sensitive plant, and 
many others, close the upper surfaces of their opposite 
leaves together during. the night and thus preclude 
tuem both from the air and light, and the internal 
surfaces Of innumerable flowers, which are their 
respiratory organs, are closed during the night and 
thus unexposed both to light and air. 

{tis however observed that the fungi, which are 
termed vegetables because they are fixed to the earth 
or to the stones, trees or timber, where they are found 
can exist without light or much air; as appears in the 
truffle, which never appears above ground, and by 





air, than in shady places: the same is observed of) 
fruits. Those growing in a situation full-to the hight, 
of the sun, are ia general more large and fair, ripen-| 
ing sooner, and more perfectly as to beauty and rich- 
ness of flavour, than such as grow in the shade; these 
reasons should therefore determine us to cultivate 
most of the principal plants and fruits in situations 
open as much as possible to the full light and influence 
of the sun; though upon particular occasions and in 
the heat of summer, shady pisces may be necessary 
for some sort of plants, though not where shaded and 
darkened by spreading trees, &c. but a border open 
above to the full hght, and only Shaded from the im. 
mediate rays of the sun. For the general crops,.a 
perfectly open, sunny, light situation, free from the 
shade of spreading trees, is always the most proper. 
And its utility is very evident, from plants growing 
in garden frames, green houses, &c. in winter; when, 
in time of severe weather, covers or shutters have 
been continued long over the glasses, so as to exclude 
the rays of the light, they become sickly, grow pale, 
and assume an unhealthy appearance for a long time ; 
the leaves often decaying or dropping off; and fre- 
quently, when the covers are contiiued very long 
without the admission of light, the whole plant in 
many sorts gradually dwindles and perishes. Great 
attention is of course requisite in this case, when, from 
the severity of the weather, the use of other covers 
beside the glasses is necessary, to take every opportu- 
nity of a favorable day or even an hour or two of a day 
to admit the light as fully as- possible. The same is 
also the case with plants in early hot beds, such as 
Cucumbers, Meloos, &ec. which, early in the year, 
require a covering of mats over the glasses every 
night; as When these additional covers are applied too 
soon in the afternoon, and continued late in the morn- 
ing, so as to keep the plaws long in darkness, it is 
highly disadvantageous to their growth, causing 
them to grow weak, pale and sickly. , 
As light is therefore so beneficial to plants in gener- 
al, it should be encreased as much as possible to those 
in frames, green houses, stoves, &c. In these situa- 
tions it may be useful to paint the inside of all such 
departments white, to reflect the » ays of light as much as 
possible, and particulaily in the nght, and in the day 
time when tie severity requirés covers or shutters to 
be placed over the glagses er other convenjences where 
plants are kept. 





other fungi which grow in dark cellars; and in escu- 
lent mushrooms, which are cultivated beneath beds of 
straw. ‘The etoilition or -blanching of vegetables de- 
pends upon the keeping of the hght from them. 

it is turther noticed that the element of light as well 
as that of heat, is necessary to vegetation In this 
climate they both seem in general, to be injurious on- 
ly by their defect and seldom by excess. But as light 
acts as a stimulus on the more irritalive or sensitive 
parts of plants, which appears by the expansion of 
many flowers and of some leaves when the sun shines 
on them ; and by the nutation of the whole, as of the 
Sun flower (helianthus) and by the bending of the 
summits of all plants confined in houses towards tle 
light; there may be diseases owing to the excess of 
this stimulus which have not been attended to; to 
prevent which the flowers of tragopogin salsafi, and 
of other plants, elose about noon. Otier unobserved 
diseases may be owing to a defvct of the stimulus of 
light, as a mimosa sensitive plant, which had been 
confined in a dark room, did not open its foliage 
though late in the day till many minutes after it was 
exposed to the light. The excess of light has not, 
however, been observed to be attended by vegetable 
iscases in these more northern latitudes so much as 
in others. 
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Sketches on Practical Agriculture. 
BY JOSHUA TYSON. 
(Concluded from page 237, vol. 3.) 


Of Tep-dressing with Compost.—The best 
time for performing this work, 1 have found to 
be about the last of March or beginning of April, 
just as the grass is beginning to vegetate. Top- 
dressing with raw dung makes the grass to grow 
well, but is'’the means of increasing noxious 
weeds ; I would therefore, prefer the compost. 
The fall does very. well for top-dressing. say 
in the month of November, before the crovn 
becomes frozen. If the dressing is done «! (er 
the severe frost commences, the sub-tance of 





o- compost is very liable to be washed off by 
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the winter rains before it has an oppartunity of 

netrating the soil. I have found wood ashes 
From the lime-kilns an excellent ingredient in 
the compost for ton-dressing. 


r?) Feneing.—From the too profuse use of{than all the herd of little politicians put l0-| pected increase in the number of competitors. 


wood, and carelessness in not taking care to se- 
cure a second growth, timber pretty generally 
throughout the first settled counties of the state, 
has become an article of much demand and ex- 
pense, and especially such timber as is best 
adapted for fencing; it therefore has, in many 

arts of the country, hecomeé a matter of neces- 
sity to devise some other plans of enclosing, 
as sub-titutes for the valuable article of timber. 
In various parts of the country, some farmers 
are turning their attention to the raising of thorn 
and other hedges: and in some instances, 
where there has heen great care and attention. 
they promise to answer the desired purpose : 
but in a variety of instances they appear to 
have failed through some cause or other, proba- 
bly from a want of proper care, an_ unsuitable 





soil, or the destruction of insects and vermin. 
In those parts of the country: where stone 
abound, either on the surface or in quarries, I! 
am strongly impressed with the belief that stone | 
fences are the best possible substitute that can, 
be devised: and, making the calculation but 
for a few years, much the least expensive. My 
lan of making stone fence is this—where there 
is a smooth solid surface, commence laying 
pretty broad solid stones, without digging any 
foundation, two feet and a half wide at the bot- 
tom and beveled to fifteen inches on the top. 
and three feet and a half high. The top should 
be capped. with stone as broad as the top of the 
wall. Then on each side of the wall, at the dis- 
tance of eighteen inches or two feet, plough or 
dig a ditch and throw up the earth so as to form 
a foundation to the wall, to prevent the effects 
of the frosts. 

Of the Implements of Farming.—In carrying 
on the business of hushandryv with neatness. 
ease and expedition, it 1s absolutely necessary 
to he provided with a sufficient quentity of 
implements, of which the plough is one of the 
most material, and no reasonable expense should 
be spared to be provided with a sufficient set: of 
ploughs, suitable to the various processes. ~ Af- 
ter considerable practice and much observation, 
I think these made by Mr. Miles, near the Fox 
Chase. in the county of Philadelptia, to be the 
best I have ever seen. There should be har 
rows of different sizes and forms, so as to suit 
for one. two. or three horses. Good harrowing 
is a very material part of farming, much more 
so than many of our farmers consider it. Suffi- 


business. On «a farm of considerable size, to 
have a shop with a variety of carpenter’s and 
smith’s tools. is a great convenience, and mucl: 
saving of time and expense ; for any ingenious 
active farmer can souon learn to dvalmos.— ‘) the 
repairs of his utensils ‘This may be don, 1 
odd times and ‘rainy days. Assoon as the fa 


work is done, the farmer should collegt his va- 
rious implements, and, at convenient time 
through the winter, have them all repaired, or 
new ones made, so as to have every thing in 
complete order by the opening of the spring. 


If what | have written should be the means 
of making “ two blades of grass grow, where 
yut one grew before,” (if Swift’s ideas be cor- 


»ether.”” 


offered for every species of Hormad Cattle, report; 
That the wise provision of the Trustees m dividing 
the duties of the committee on live stock was this 
year wholly defeated, as to that branch, which com- 
re « - , -e7 . ’ - ’ 

rect,) I shall “deserve better of my country, prises horned cattle, owing to the great and unex. 


‘ ' From 
eighty different entries of live stock, which was the 


With every consideration of the highest re-joumber last year, it this year suddenly rose to more 


lam, sir, yours, 
Josnua Tyson. 
——— 


ON RIPPLE GRASS.— By Thomas Pinckney, Jr, 
July, 1619, 


Altamont, July 7th, 1819, 


Sir—Permit me to recommend to the attention of 
the Society, a small grass growing spontaneotisly all 
over our district, and which has the important ad 
vantages of being a mative of our chime and soil, and 
retuin'ng its verdure and juices throughout the winter. 
1 allude. to the narrow-leaved plantain, or ripple grass, 
(plantago tennifolia.) My sheep have never thriven 
well in winter, notwithstanding they have a dry fold ; 
a good shelier, with racks and troughs, and are tole- 
rably well supplied with dry food and pea hay ;-but 
last winter they suffered so much from the want of 
pasture, and brought me so few lambs, that my at- 
tention was naturally turned to the best mode of pro- 
curing them green food, occasionaliy during the win- 
ter, and very early in the spring A visit which } 
paid to a neighbour, solved my difficulty. His sheep 
were in fine order, and he had not lost alamb. A 
small part of his apple orchard, not half an acre, was 
tolerably well set with ripple grass, and the ewes 
and young lambs were turned on it. As I-kKnow that 
in all other respects, my flock are at least as well 
treated as his, | could impute his success to no other 
cause than his ripple grass; which was his opinicn 
also. Thinking well of this grass, 1 had collected 
and sewn a few seed near my house, mixed with or- 
chard grass and red clover, and 1 think it has always 
maintained a superiority over them, as a winter bit: 
for sheep. The soil is exceedingly poor, a stiff red 
clay and very stony. IJ find this grass very favourably 
spoken of in Anderson’s Essay on Agriculture, who 
says, that ‘it deserves the attention of the farmer, 
us a veluable pasture grass It will thrive upon bar- 
ren soils, where hardly any other plant could live. 
1t may most easily be distinguished on poor clays, 
where it is frequently found without the mixture of 
any other plant; cattle, horses and sheep, eat the 
leaves grevdily, especially sheep, which bite it verr 
close to the ground.” 

This authority so strongly confirming my own obser- 
vation, has induced me at this time, to trouble the 
Society with these remarks, as the seed of this grass 
is now ripe, and to recommend to my brother farmers, 
to collect it carcfully, and to sow it in September, on 
apiece of good Jand, well ploughed, and the seeds 
harrowed in. [| would not advise the mixture of any 
other secd with it, unless they can procure that of 
the broad-leaved plantain, which also grows common 
ly about our fields; but I wou/d recommend them to 
give it a fair chance of success. Not torely on its 
growing on poor land; butto prepare half an acre by 
deep ploughing, and manure, if the piece is not na- 
turally rich, to sow his seed thick enough, and har- 
row it in carefully. This little trouble will be nothing 


spect and esteem, 


he but performs his part well, I feel assured he will 
soon extend his half acre to the quantity his flock 
will require. 
1 am Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
THOMAS PINCKNEY, Jr. 
foseph V. Shanklin Esq. 
eee 
Roston, Ocr, 16, 1£21 
BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW—1821. 
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This preparation he should by no means omit. 


in comparison of its value to him next winter, and if 


The committee appointed to award the premiums 


than 106.—Perbaps there is no surer test of the in- 
creasing interest felt in the subjget of agriculture 
generally, and in the improvement of domestic ani- 
mals more particularly, than in the increase of the 
number of different objects entered for premiums 
since the first cattle show in 1817, which has been 
trom 37 10 more than 100—and this atthe time and 
during a period in which three very respectable couns 
ty socities have sprung up, full growa, in our inime- 
diate vicinity. It must be observed that when we 
speak of the number of entrics, we do not contound it 
with the number of animals, which we are persuaded 
exceeded 300, and we should not be surprised, if they 
amounted to 500. This increase, while it must be 
gratifying to the friends of agriculture, (ot which is 
tantamount) the friends of their country, like many 
other good things has its attendant evils — It renders 
the datics of those appomted to ceeide not only more 
laborious, but more painful and inviuieus. Vhe labour 
may indeed, and must in future years be diminished 
by a division, unless men shail be expected to sacri- 
fice their bealth to the object-- but the other evil can. 
not by any possible measure be remedied.—The duty 
must be forever paintul end invidious. . Thus, for ex. 
ample, though you may have as many committees, as 
there are different descriptions of animals offered for 
premium, and it is obvious you cannot extend the di- 
vision of labour beyond that point, still so long as you 
ishail have, as the committee had this year, thirteen 
imilch cows all of excellent quality to examine, and 
while they can only award three premiums—and go 
long as there shall be offered 23 heifers, out of which 
)ou are to select but two, the duty must be painful 
and invidiovs. For it is not to be disguised, that it 
is hot the disappomtment of not receiving a prize of 
20 or 40 dollars whch is the principal source of vexa- 
tion, but it is the mortification of deteat~ the hu- 
mMiliation of having tormed extravagant notions of 
one’s own animal; expectations ‘encouraged by all 
one’s neighbours who comparing our buil—or bull 
cult—or cow, or heifer with ali those in the little 
world around us, have decided the question before 
hand, that we must gain, not the money, (for that is 
too conten puble,) but the honor and the victory. But 
Le (eid of Kreghton soon dissipates these Jocal illu- 
sions. There they see the pride of a Anndred villages 
jassembied—ancd we have. no doubt, that if selflove and 
}Morvified hopes did not prevent the exercise of sound 
discretion, the candidates themselves would, in most 
cases, generally, magnanimously and patriotically 
award the prizes to their more fortunate competitors, 
| Phese remarks are made with a view of presenting not 
jimcerely to competitors, but to the pubic, the real and 
scrious difficuilies of suéh a mode of trial. Errors 
inay be—nay, must be committed by any judges how- 
ever intelligent The only thing: in favor of their 
judgment is, that-it is disinterested and well weighed ; 
and afier all, they do obtain something Jike the expres- 
sion of public opinion, without consulting it, because 
they have an opportunity of seeimg the throng of spec- 
tators around the favorite animals — they do in spite of 
themselves hear the verdict of the public, and though 
they endeavour not to be influenced by it, yet rt would 
be to suppose that they are something more than hu. 
man,.if it could be pretended that these marks of pub- 
lic preference had no effect upon them. 

This committee having under their cognizance and 
judgment the articles for which the show at Brighton 
was viginelly principally designed. may be indulged 
m makiag some general remarks on the tendency, and 
eflect of their exhibitions. — 

1, is net more than forty years, since the ideawas 
entertained in Great Britain, that a spirit ang energy 
could be given to agricultural efforts, -by associations, 
publicexhibitions, and premiums judiciously awarded. 
The effects produced in that country, more especially: 
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in the improvement of their stock have far exceeded 
the most sanguine hopes of the first promoters of this 


System. We have little and indeed no doubt, that 


the horned cattle and she p of Great Britain were 50] the progeny of these animals appeared at our shows, 
they attracted every eye, and commanded on an aver- 


years since, not superiour to ours—we believe that 
the races of domestic animals imported from any part 
of Europe, not only do not deteriorate but that they 
improve in all the Northern parts of the United 
States. We believe that we have native animals of 
all descriptions, with the exception perhaps of the 
crosses of hogs with the Chinese breed, (which we 
have however receatly imported,) equal to any Great 
Britain possessed 40 years since, when Bakew ell, 
Coke, Princeps, and an hundred other farmers, or 
opulent landholders in that kingdom, set about the 
patriotic work of improving their native breeds 
They did not commence it by importations—They 
confined themselves simply to selection, and the ef 
fects were such as that in a few years, bulls, which of 
the best description at a former pericd might have 
brought 100 dollars, sold for 4500. ‘This Was no specu- 
lation of a visionary character, like the rage which 
prevailed with us for a short time in relation to Me- 
rino Sheep. It sustained itself, and exists to the pre- 
sent hour, so that a kull calf of certain breeds con- 
sidered perfect, will bring from 200 to 400 dollars 
If we were asked the general character of our best 
shows of cattle compared to those at Smithfield on 
their anniversary show, or at Lewes, or many other 
places in England, we should Say that it will require 
at least ten or perhaps twenty years for us to equal 
them.—Yet it is our firm conviction, that if we had 
never imported a single foreign animal, but had ex- 
cited a strong zeal in our own country to select and 
Propagate the best animals of native production, we 
should in the course of twenty or thirty years have 
been able to send animals to Great Britain to con- 
tend against their best raisers of stock fur the first 
prizes. Nay more, we believe now, that if we could 
transport the best working Cattle of Worcester and 
Norfolk. (the latter however being all purchased from 
back counties) to Great Britain, they might challenge 
all the three kingdoms to compete with them in all 
the various points of labor to which cattle are appli- 
cable. These working cattle are, we know, as much 
superior to theirs as our stock is inferior to theirs in 
the article of bulls, cows, sheep and hogs. The fact, 
that we are so superior to them in this point of which 
we have no question, proves that we have among us 
an admirable but neglected race of animals—and the 
reason is obvious. Is a calf remarkably fat? Does he 
Weigh 150 pounds at the end of six weeks, and that 
accompanied by an excellent form and proportions? — 
His fate is decided. He must feel the sharp knife of 


the butcher—He must prematurely pay the forfeit of you may fail of it in the first cross. 
his uncommon and excellent qualities, and lead the superiority of this bull calf is highly in favour of the 
table of our epicures, who would have made a better} progeny of Fill Pail, and should induce our farmers 


dinner on a smaller and less valuable animal. 


stock. 


fashion, of speculation, of imugination, is that whe 
age four times the price of our native breed. 


pearance of our native breed of young animals at ou 
shows, witha few exceptions. 


sess all the advantages we could 








native breed. 


FOR NATIVE BULLS, 


Parsons, Esq. of Brighton. 


committee. 
hon. Mr. Welles, 


bull worthy of all praise ;— 


Prince, by capt. Tracy, of the London Packet.— 
the celebrated ** Celebs.” 


also exhibited. 
BULL CALVES. 


# native stock—$15, 


His qualities are excellent, but every farmer knows 


taining in the first cross the character of the original 
Verhaps in the second or third generation you 


will attain the greatest degree of perfection, though 
The decided 








It may be reasonably asked then, why have you en 
cduraged the importation of foreign stock? Why have}! 


you paid such liberal prices to those who have im-| be noticed hereafier. 


ported them? Our answer is very brief—and we hope 
Satisfactory. 
shewing our farmers, what fad been done in other 


countries in a short time by-careful selection and cul-| committee in doubt as to his being entitled to the first 
No man who ever saw Denton, Mr. Wil-| or second prize. 


tivation. 
fiams’s bull -- Fill Pail, Mr, Mhorndike’s, presented 
by him to the Agricultural Society —Cocleb’s, sent tol t 
our country by Mr. Coolidge—or Holderness, im 
ported by Mr. Parsons, could entertain a doubt, that 
they were superior to any animais of the same des 
Cription which we have ever seen. It was a Short and 
@onclusive mode of producing conviction: thougi, 
equal care might in a tew years have produced an}t 
equaily .nproved native Stock, yetthe process wouk/ 


importance, 
Tha’ these ammals did Produce a great sensation 
amon our farmers, it is now needless to State. The 


Venturing their money, were realy to send their cows|d 
at five ciolars, and even ten dollars to *heae imported 


snitaals, iastead o fifty cents for the use of our na- Goddard, Esq. of Brooklyn, of our native breed, who 


tive bulls, is conelus 


not lightly to give them up. There were many other 
fine animals from Fill Pail, such as Mr. Parsons’s two 


It was done principally with the view of| Francis Amory, Esq. of Milton,—8 dollars. 


ot Cambridge, 5 dollars. 


fine, perhaps too fine condition to be 
fairly. 


mation and award, from being overfed and presented 
have been slow, and every lost year is of incalculable| to us, unnaturally fat 


Uriah Manning- of Woburn, of the “Celebs” race, who 


would have taken a premium, but he was offered too 
simple fact, that farmers always too cautious of ad- late. 


1eifers, offered for exhibition, and others which will 
The second premium for bull calves was awarded to 


This calf was out of “Celchs,” and long held the 


A third extra prize, not originally offered or adver. 
ised, fora Bull Calf, was awarded to Samuel Cutter 


This calf was- out of « Holderness” and was in 
judged of 


It is indeed important, that Farmers should know 
lat their animals rather suffer than gain in our est- 


There was an admirable Bull calf offered by Mr. 


He sold at 6 months old at our auction for 63 
ollars. 
There was a beautiful Bulli Calf exhibited by Joseph 


The effect has been so great aS to catse the disap- b 
gate at : 4 The premium for the best 


was awarded to John Stone of Marblehead, for his 
Cow raised in Lynn 
His application was accompanied by written docu. 
ments and satisfactory proofs, that his Cow had ‘pro- 
duced from the-Ist of June 
Show from 12 to 9 pounds of butter per week, aver. 


It ought however to be remarked that our cows of- 
fered for premium, are still of domestic growth, and 
of mostestimable qualities ; so that we seem to pos- 
desire of availing 
ourselves of the pertection of the British stock, con-}|°00W fi he ‘white us 
nected with females of excellent properties of our|®ing il pounds through the whole time, 

only case duly authenticated, and surpassed even the 
verbal statements, often loose, of the other claimants, 
The next year the 
affidavits on this su 


We shall now proceed to announce the premiums. 


The committee award the first premium of $40, to 
a bull raised by Mr. Samuel Brooks, of Brighton, 
sired by “Holderness” the imported bull of Gorham 


The second premium to Stephen Patch, of Lincoln, 
25 dollars for a native bull. This bull was the pro-| Derby of Weston—20 dollars. 
geny of one raised by Payson Williams, who gained 
the first premium two years since, and is an encour-|/ Cambridge. 
agement to the preservation of our best native stock, 
There were several other bulls which attracted the 
attention and held in suspense the opinions of the 


The most remarkable of these were a bull of the 


from ‘* Denton,” the celebrated 
imported bull of Mr. Williams, of « Northborough;” a 


A bull of Joshua Coolidge, of Watertown, from 


Several native bulls of considerable merit, were 


The first premium for the best bull calf, was award. 
ed to Charles Clark, of Framingham, 4 Fill Pail, and 


This case is worthy of notice —The animals pro. 
duced by Fill Pail (Col. Thorndike’s bull) have al- 
ways discuvered a strong resemblance to the parent, 


that you are not certain in crossing the breeds of re- 








mium, 


gre. 


to the season, 
termine, 


2305 pounds, 
dollars, weigh 


dollars. 


Calebs breed. 











ize. tor three years since have obtained one of our two 


Alderney breed 


We do not at 
animals offered, 
better in some years. 
have fallen to four. 


es —— 


But what is sull more conclusive, because the tacts premiums, and we hope this race May not be neglect. 
we have now mentioned might have been the effect of] ed, but he did not appear vo the comimiitee quite equal 
n}to those, to whom the premiums were awarded, 
There were also two beautiful Bull Calves exhibited 
by Dr. Chapin and Major Wheeler of Framingham. 


MILCH COWS. 


Milch cow, 40 dollars 


to near the day of the 


It was the 


Trustees will probably require 


bject from all claimants—because 
the properties of a Milch Cow can be but imperfectly 
known by inspection. 

The second premium was awarded to John Prince, 
Esq. for a native cow—30 dollars 

The third premium for a Milch Cow, to Gen. S. G. 


This Cow was of the 


» imported by Benjamin Lee, Esq. of 


It will be seen that we give high. premiums to our 
excellent cows, because wé believe they are the most 
important articles in the improvement of our stock. 
There was an admirable 
John Hubbard, Esq. of 
whose progeny, 
to the Society, 
and will recei 
The bull of Mr. Prince, from Holderness,” from| ture. 
Mr. Prince’s Alderney cow, imported and sold to Mr. 


Alderney cow exhibited by 
Boston, imported by him, 


a fine Bull Calf, was Senerously given 
for which he has received its thanks, 
ve those of every friend to Agrreul- 


There were ten other distinguished Cows offered 
for premium. Those which 
worthy of particular notice among so many excellent 
ones were—a cow of the Hon. 
chester—a young cow of Dr, Foster’s, progeny of the 
Cow which obtained a premium three years since, and 
an admirable animal—an excellent cow of Maj Whee. 
ler’s of Framingham, which would have been classed 
with those entitled to premium, if he had not. with 
great frankness very honorabiy expressed his doubts, 
whether she was raised within the state, which is one 
of our indispensible conditions, 
Major Wheeler deserves our thanks, 
never to be an attempt to evade our rules, 
Mr. Luke Fisk of Waltham, 
successful candidate for our premiums, and highly 
deserving our notice as. an intelli 
ed an excellent cow, but he h 

short a period as not to Permit us to award any pre- 


the committee deemed 


Mr. Welles of Dor- 


This example of 
There ought 


a well known and 


nt cultivator, offer. 
owned her for so 


There were several other excellent cows, particu. 
larly those of Mr. Brigham, Mr. Sparhawk and Mr. 
funting, but the weight of evidence decided the 
committee in favour of those selected. 


FAT OXEN, 


As to Fat Oxen, the Show was comparatively mea- 
all refer to the inferiority of the 
though we have undoubtedly had 


From fourteen in number we 
Whether this is to be attributed 


or the market, or both, we cannot de- 


We have in deciding these premiums fol- 
Jowed one fully and deliberately settled rule, to give 
the premium to the best animal on the whole, without 
regard to weight. 
We therefore award the first premium for fat oxen, 
to J. Hubbard of Hatfield, 50 dollars—weighing alive 


The second, to Stephen Howe of Petersham, 40 


t of his ox, 2460 pounds. 


The: third, to Asa Rice, jun. of shrewsbury, 30 
For an admirable and extraordinary 4 year 
old steer, weighing 2068 pounds. 


HEHPERS. 


The first premium for Heilers, among 23 animals of 
this class, was awarded to Moses Covlidge of Water. 
tow, premium 135 ¢ 


lars.—The heifer was of the 
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The second, to Dr. James Prescott Chaplain eof Cam” 
bridge, premium i dollars—we believe of the Fill 
Pail breed. 

The heifers most distinguished not admitted to pres 
mium, were Mr. Abner Wheeler’s, two heifers of 
native breed of excellent forms and qualities—Mr. 
Parsons’s, offered for exhibition only—Maj- Jacques” 
2 heifers of the Celebs breed+Uon. Mr. Welles’s, of 
his well known excellent stock. 

The Society moreover granted as # gratuity to John 
Badger of Natick, 10 dollars. for an exhibition of | 
three very tolerable heifers, produced at a birth, tho’ | 
not of themselves in other respects entitled to. pre-} 
mium. They are now near two years old, almost ex- 
actly alike, and his desire to gratify public curiosity 
merited some remuneration 

In conclusion, the Chairman of this committee must 
express his regret, that he was not able to present at 
the meeting at Brighton a written report, in which he 
could have done justice to all the competitors, and 
that in a hurried and confused statement from memo- 
ry, fatigued and exhausted as he was, and unaccus- 
tomed for many years to public speaking, he may not 
have done justice either to the Trustees or the Com- 


petitors. 





JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. 
<< 0a 
AN AGRICULTURAL CURIOSITY. 
( Omitted in the Official Report.) 


At the late Cattle Show at Brighton, there 
was a heifer of the “ Galloway Breed ” with- 
out horns (from the south-west part of Scotland 
originally) exhibited by Mr. David Fisher, of 
Wrentham, which, though she did not equal 
those to whom premiums were awarded, was 
very remarkable for her precocity, or early 
bearing and fertility. She brought her first 
calf at one year and five months and 11 days 
old; her second at 2 years 3. months and 28 
days, and was now again a third time with calf 
and. nearly three months advanced in pregnan- 
cy, being less than two years and nine months 
old. This we believe is without example. 

The old opinion was, that heifers should not 
be permitted to produce till they were three 

ears old. ‘This is now generally expressed in 

urope, and is growing out of fashion in our 
country. It is certain that the two calves of 
this two year old heifer must have paid for her 
raising—and the cows though smaller are said 
tobe better for milk, when thus permitted to 
take the course of nature, a tolerably good in- 
structress, in all things relating to farming. 

Roxbury, Oct. 12. J. Lowe... 

SWEET POTATOES 
Cultivated in Massachusetts, 

Any Farmers intending to supply the Boston 
and Salem markets, and any cultivators, who 
may be disposed to make experiments in horti- 
culture or gardening, will be supplied gratis 
with the slips of the sweet, or Carolina Pota- 
toes raised in this state, (on condition of their 
agreeing to attend to the cultivation of the same) 
by applying to the subscriber at any time within 
14 days. He will also furnish them with minute 
instructions beth as to their preservation aud 
culture. 

For three years running, he has raised them 
with a success that authorises him to believe 
that they nay be pertectly naturalized in our 
State. In the two fast years they were as ui) 
and as sweet as these imported (rom the sout 


quality thoug as abundant in quantity, and 
this is to be attributed to the unusual quantity 
of rain and the coldness of the season, This 
plant is more impatient of moisture than any 
other vegetable cultivated for the table, and it 
prefers the lightest, and most sandy soil, 

They demand no greater fabor or care than 
other plants raised for market, though they re- 
quire a strict attention to certain rules which 
are uvither expensive nor difficult. The pro- 
duce with tolerable attention is fully equal to 
that of the common potatoe—and they are ad- 
wirable food for cattle. It is not however a 
potatoe, though it bears the name. ‘There have 
been some so ignorant of the plant, as to be- 
lieve, that it is converted into the sweet pota- 
toe, from the common potatoe by trans planta- 
tion from a northern to a southern state. 

Joun Lowe xt. 
Roxbury, Oct. 15, 1821. 
et, 


The Gravel. 


The excruciating sufferings sustained by per- 
sons afilicted by gravel in the kidneys, &c. in- 
duced me to communicate aremedy which has, 
in numerous instances afforded relief. 

This remedy was discovered and its efficacy 
first tested by Dr. Williams, a late eminent 
physician in Virginiaa—He had for several 
years suffer ed extremely by gravel.—As an ex- 
periment, Dr. W. put a small quantity of the 
gravel which he had voided into three wine 
glasses, one containing gin, a second contain- 
ing a solution of lime, (lime water) the third 
glass containing pure strong coffee. After wait- 
ing a few days, on examination, he found that 
the gravel deposited in gin, was not, in the 
slightest degree altered—that deposited in lime 
water appeared a littie softened ; that deposi- 
ted in strong coilee, was reduced to an impalpa- 
ble powder. 

Encouraged by this experiment, Dr. W. im- 
mediately adopted the use of pure strong cof- 
fee not mixed with sugar, milk or any ingredi- 
ent. [uashort time he voided gravel reduced 
to sand, with little pain and was relieved, 

The above important facts were stated to me 
by a respectable physician, who has administer- 
ed this remedy with similar success. I. M. 


OF Observations on the above. 


If Dr. Williams has not been deceived by any na- 
tural changes for the better in the morbid viscera, the 
above becoines a fact of great importance in two 
points, with regard to the system. First, as to its 
morbid siate.—it should always be tried, and not 
discouraged, because it does not always answer, for 
there are five or six different compounds, that com- 
pose stones in the bladder, and even to conquer one 
Species is a great blessing and discovery. Secondly, 
as respects the bealthy state of the body.—For if it 
las such solvent effects on accidental bodies, it surely 
may be too much for the lime in the human compo- 
sition, and therefore we should discard it, as a poison 


from our diet. Ss. 
— 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


** Every Tub on its. own bottom”—or 
** Honour to him, to whom honour is rightfully due.” 


Mr. Epitor, 
Whea I first saw the engraving you gave us 











ern states. ‘Lhis year they ate far interior in 


ole Shovel Plough,’ a smile of surprize was 
excited, at finding that simple implement which 
has been in uninterrupted use for the last thirty 
years, in the adjoining county of Spotsyivania, 
twenty of them to my awn knowledge, should 
have been just started as a new invention, and 
according to custom, entrenched behind patent 
rights. Now as I am one of your plain old 
fashioned * Let us alone’’ Agriculturalists—an 
enemy to shackles of all sorts, from the ovs- 
TOM HOUSE to the PATENT OFFICE, and deeme 
ing it moreover, an act of sheer justice to the 
agricultural community at large, I will put them 
in possession of some facts appertaining to this 
patent plough, I had noted the subject at the time 
for a communication to you, but ill health and 
other causes had caused me to forget it until in 
an excursion during the past summer in the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, the subject was recalled 
to my recollection, by learning that patent 
rights to construct the said plough were vend- 
ing in that section of our state. I therefore 
now avail myself of the columns of your Jour- 
nal to state that the Double Shovel Plough con- 
structed upon principles precisely the saine as 
the one now pretended to be patented, has been 
tomy own knowledge, in uninterupted use. 
within twenty miles of the place of my resi 
dence in the county uf Spotsylvania, for the last 
twenty years. The forked limb of a tree, which 
most qe suggested the first idea of the 
plough, afforded a simple but rude beam. for 
both of the Hoes, and is I believe used to this 
day by a majority of those persons who use the 
plough. Fifteen years ago I had some-con- 
structed for my own use, and to give greater 
durability to them, | had the beams. made of 
separate pieces of mauled and dressed timber, 
put together precisely in the same manner as 
(he one of which you have given us an engrav- 
ing. After using them two or three years, and 
finding that the Shovel Plough under all its mo- 
difications, single and double, exposed our 
lands to wash in a greater degree than any 
other plough under the up and down hill mode 
of cultivation then in vogue, they were finally 
laid aside by ine, and the shovel hoe harrow 
substituted in their place. The greater depth, 
hewevery which we now give to our ploughing, 
together with the horizontal mode of cultiva- 
tion, will Lhave no doubt, for many purposes, 
render the use of the Shovel Hoe Ploughs, sin- 
gle and aouble, both admissable and advisable. 
—As far as I have been able to trace the’ origin 
of the Double Shovel Plough, the invention is 
due about thirty years ago to a man by the 
name of Moses Perry, in the county of Spot- 
syivauia. 
Respectfully youre, 

DABNEY MINOR; 


Wood Lawn, Orange co. Va. 
October 15th, 1821. ; 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
REMAKKS 
Upon the Habits, Depredations and great in. 
crease of the WEEVIL ; with somes ‘ges- 
tions as to the means of getting rid of this 


pest. 
Esteemed Friend, 








in the American Farmer, of the “ Patent Dou-| 


Many opinions are entertained by farmers 
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respecting the common Weevil. This: insect 
somet'mes so injur ous to grain in barns, mil!s 
and other places of deposit, becomes very de 

structive to our crops, if we put these inte 
houses ot places already infested. The rava 

ges of the weevil are not confined to wheat and 
rve, for they are peculiarly fond of barley, and 
they will even feed upon some kinds of grass 
seed, 

Many farmers who have severely suffered by 
them, were so litle acquainted wiih the period 
of their propagation, as to have believed it to 
take place in the field, by a deposit on the grain 
whilst it was ina green or soft state ; and there- 
fore, without making any attempts to extirpate 
them, quietly submitted to the loss of a great 
Portion of the annual product of their farms, af- 
terhousing it—a loss, which in most cases, | be- 
lieve was really ascribable to their having put 
their crops into barns previously infested by the 
weevil, and there keeping them many months, 
or untill the winter’s frost brought a suitable 
time to thrash or tread out grein. 

I shall therefore now endeavour to cast what 
little hght my experience and observation may 
enable me to throw upon this subject, and I hope 
that others, who may have been more observant 
of this insect than I have been, will supply its 
deficiency. 

I have for a number of years been in the prac- 
tice of receiving grain inte a will from the neigh. 
boring country, without ,any discrimination, 
sometimes for the owners use, at others for my 
own ‘account, snd the weevil being introduced 
in some of these parcels, soon caused the whole 
then in the mill to be infested, and great havoc 
to be made, before L was aware of the ex-ent of 
wy dianger. And in order to get rid of them, | 


had finally to stop receiving grain, until I had}, 


manufsctured all that was then on hanl, and 
nade a general clearing out of every materia! 
that cold afford them shelter. TP then learned 
that they will harbour in chaff, or dust of grain 
alth.ugh it affords but very Little or no food— 
that tev become torpid in frosty weather ans 
revive asit gets warmer, When they were tor- 
pid with cold, [have placed them under thi 
warming beams of the sun. in the midst of win 
ter, : vid they reviveds | have seen them, on the 


nearly until the next harvest, so much injured 
hy their depredations that upon fanning it pre- 
naratory to grinding, large portions were blown 
ut, heing nothing more than hulls or the cuter 
‘oats, so excavated as to have lost all of the flour 
which they formerly contained, 

And T remember some facts connected witli 
my receiving a small crop of harley into my mill. 
vhich very pointediy sustain the opinion. that 
the weevil will continue their depredations and 
encrease in nnmbers without regard to the peri 
od of the year, if they occupy a situation that is 
warm enough for them to work in. In the fall 
of the year, about the 20th or 11th month, and a 
few years past, ] received some barley, and dis 
covered some chance grains among it that had 
heen perforated by the weevil, but were not in- 
jured. At that time, the owner had thrashed 
and cleaned up more than he could bring in his 
wagon, this he put into bags and set them in 
an upper apartment of his dwelling, until he bad 
om te load thrashed out, and which happened 
sometime in the winter. He then sent what 
was in the bags to mill, together with the parcel 
m re recently thrashed; and whilst the :aill ele- 
vators were hoisting this part of the grain to 
an upper story of the mill, nothing amiss was 
observed, bat when that was emptied from the 
bags, which had been reserved from the first 
load. the elevator buckets became choaked with 
it, the operation of hoisting ceased, and upon 
examination we found so much of this grain had 
been reduced to a state of chaff by the weevil, as 
to render it so unfit for feeding into the buckets 
of the elevator, as to choak up the passage. 
Further enquiry proved that this barley had re- 
matned in bags, in an upper room which the 
eitchen firv below had made sufficiently warm 
for them to continue their operations from the 
time when the first load came to mill. so that in 








same day alternately exposed to heat and cold, 


the course of two mouths tle weevil had nearly 
destroyed what was in the bags, whilst that 
shich was in che barn was by reason of the cold 
mut very litte more injured than the first load 
was; and i believe that the small parcel which 
was so woch injurcd would have been entirely 
desteoved, if it had been left a little longer in 
the same warm situation which it occupied dar- 
ing these two months of winter, ‘because the 
weewil had inereased surprisingly in nambers 


repeatedly become so torpid as to be apparently laud would ne deubt have still continued to mul- 


lifeless, and then revive without having sustain-| 


ed any obvious injury to their anima! funct ons, 


tiply. 
| should have felt some alarm on account of 


From such observations, we may farly con-!this parcel of infested grain having been thrown 


clude, that thev cease to injare cratn during cold | 
weather, aud that they become destructive again, 
They deposit Knits in the grain) 


iv the spring. 


upon a large quantity that was sound, then 
inmy wilh; but as the weather was now cold, 
and would continue so, long enough to afford me 


which they infest, and tie young insects begin |Ume to manulacture nearly all toat I then had 


to feed when very small. 


They work aud live'on hand, | felt no other uneasiness at the occur 


on the farinaceous part of the grain, until they jrence than what arose out of the necessity 
have so far consumed it as to leave vuly the whieh it imposed upon me of repeatedly clean: 
shell or hull of bran ; and this nearly perfect,;ing my mill and removing every thing out of it 
and-as light as chal¥: and whoever puts tis crops tbat would afford these insects harbour ; this: | 


either in the straw, or after tiey are thrashed, 
into places already infested by the weevil, will 
find that this work of destruction will proceed, 
save only When the weather ts so culd as lo ren- 
der the insect torpid. 

*Lhave seen crups of wheat, that had been put, 
when in good order and sven alter harvest, tito 
hirns infested by the weevil, and there kept 


did, aud thereafter | was very cautious not to 
receive any more infested grain unless | could 
immediately manufacture it. 

The weevil eaten grain that has fallen unde: 
my notice, was almost uniformly brought from 
barns that had been infested for some time; bs 
this destructive little insect. Seme barns ial 
were built in early times, when cellaring or stab- 





ling under them was not in fashion, and in which 
the thrashing flvors of course lay near.the ground, 
[have known to he infested by the weevil for 
years past, and so they will no doubt continue to 
he much longer, as it would he very difficult to 
clear away the rubbish that has heen collecting 
ducing many years heneath their ground floors, 
where it now affords a good shelter for such 
vermin. ‘ 

A harn of this description and in this neigh. 
hourhood, Las heen so infested for many years, 
that the owner of it has lost ’a considerable por- 
tion of his grain every year, when he did not 
thrash it soon after harvest, and have it immedie 
ately removed. And long experience has taught 
him, that thisloss cannot be avoided by thrashing 
his grain and removing it te a granary, if it had 
heen left long enough in the barn to permit the 
old weevils to deposit their eggs among it, for 
these go with it and soon commence a work of 
destruction, which can onty be arrested by cold 
or the manufacturer. When they remove or 
travel, they go. generally on foot ; but.they fly 
occasionally. [have seen them of many sizes, 
from the sma'lest insect visibie tu the naked 
eye, up to a full grown weevil, so iarge that 
they could not cover themselves in the hull of 
acommon sized grain of wheat. And T[ have 
remarked that they prefer to work near the 
surface of a heap of grain during warm 
weather, where they have free access to the air, 

I have found them to be more partial to barley 
than any other grain, and fo prefer this when it 
has the hull on, although they will penetrate the 
grain when the outer chaffy coat has been taken 
off by the mill, and scoop out ail of the flour, 
leaving nothing buta shell of bran. I have had 
casks of barley, that stood for some time unno. 
ticed, in remote parts of my mill, so eaten by 
the Weevil that | do not believe there was an 
ounce of flour left to one hundred pounds of the 
original grain. But. when barley has been pearl- 
ed, that istosay, had its inner coat or the bran 
taken olf, so as toleave only a round fatinaceous 
kernel, they have not meddled mach with it 
whilst the other was near at hand, yet they 
finally. resorted to it, although it was in casks 
when the other was removed. 

‘These circumstances seem to prove that they 
give a deculed preference fo the more ‘saccha- 
rine parts of grain, and that they have an in- 
stinctive disposition to form to themselves a 
covering or protection by scooping out the in- 
side: indeed, they will remain within the hull 
until perfectly clesred not vnly of its flour, but 
likewise of.the inner parts of the bran, which 
abound with saccharine matter: nor leave it un- 
tibit ts thinner and lighter than the best artist or 
miller could make it.. [have made: these re- 
marks to shew some of their propensities and 
habits, and I wish that it was in my power to 
inform your readers, how they could infallibly 
get rid of this insect. and prevent its return: 
one method has beep generally resorted to in 
this neighbourhood, and as it is reputed to be 
effectual in driving them from our buildings, I 
will mention it, and so far as my own experi- 
ence goes I ‘may adi, that 1 cannot point outa 
better. practice than this common one, here, of 
letting the poultry on the farm have free aceess 
to the barn, alter you have removed every 
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‘was not infested by bis old foe. 
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a 
harbor from it for the Weevil, amt sprinkled a 
little grain so as togive the poultry a desire te 
search the building. They are as fond of the 
insect as of the grain, and they will devou: 
them with equal avidity as soon as they disco. 
ver them. faiteed, when they have heen swept 
out of the mill L have seen the poultry  prefe: 
them to the grain itself. These facts seem to 
admonish us uo longer to consider it an insur- 
mountable task to get rid of such vermin, as in- 
dustry and cleanliness might overcome them. 

It will be necessary however to the success of 
our elforts, that we use the utmost vigilance and 
an unsparing hand ; and when we have succeed- 
ed,we must take unceasing care least they he 
again introduced upon our premises ; of which 
I became fully convinced by the following cir- 
cumstances. A very respectable farmer once 
informed me that had just had his barn cleaned 
out, and all of the Weevil which could be swept 
together, carefully carried into an adjacent 
field expecting that they would not return ; but 

tat alter a little reflection be became appre- 
hensive und went towards the spot to ob- 
serve their movements, when to his astonish- 
meat he found them all moving regularly and in 
a right line towards his barn, as if they pus- 
sessed an instinctive knowledge of the course 
by which they might regain their former situa- 
tion : hence it is that I have remarked that, we 
ought unsparingly to destroy all that we can 
collect of them—And in support of the other 
suggestion, { will now state a fact as clearly 
in point. 
vuce observed the effect of Weevil upon 
some grain brought to mill by a neighbour, who 
had but lately improved and buiit upon his pa- 
trimonial estate; and-as all of his buildings 
were entirely new, [| was surprized to see such 
depredations on his grain, especially as he had 
made acellar under his barn, and therefore | 
particularly enquired into their origin. 
me that he could readily account for the exist- 
ence of the evil, which he directly traced to the 
circumstance of his having permitted a neigh- 
bour to bring a few bushels of seed wheat to his 
barn to be cleaned by-his fan, as it was a better 
gne than his neighbours, and that he afterwards 
discovered that this grain was infested with tie 
Weevil, all of which were, by the operation of 
fanning left in the barn to his great injury, as 








and their offspring. And that 
cleanliness, the assistance of poultry 
unceasing- vigilance -would rid us of such 
pests : L think we have also a right to conclude 
from the following fact. A farmer who had fu: 


tf have profited myself, 


He toli|among 


its very uncommon size, convince you as it has 
satisfied me, that they live for several years. 


it was an individual of the common species; 
but upon making further search among the fan- 
nings of that lot of grain 1 which it came to 
he had not yet been able to get clear of them mill, J perceives many more very similar to it 

diligence, mingled with others, froin their own size down ago my attention was agvin called to this ine 
and/to the smallest object which the naked eye could), ¥ 
distinguish as a living aniwal. | 
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' hese means L wil) 
vow repeat—.4s often and as tong as you fii 
't to be necessary, clean out vour buildings tho- 
roughly—move from them every parcel of grair 
and every vestige of straw and chatl whic! 
could harbour these insects—fre quently entice 
your poultry, especially your dung hill fowls 
to. search for them in your buildings, by strew 
ing a little grain to attract them in the first in 
stance, and you will soon find them as sharp 
sighted to discover the Weevil as the grain— 
in truth it is difficult to tell which they really 
prefer, as they will generally take both,*al- 
though I have frequently seen them eat the 
Weevil and leave the grain—and finally, !et 
every one constantly beware least this destruc- 
tive insect should be carelessly brought upon 
his premises. By a partial observance of these 
recommendations, I have greatly diminished 


such of their grain is perforated, and has in it 
hig destroyer, ready to entirely consu:ne the 
nost valuable portions, if the parcel shoulil 
sappen to be afterwards left ina warm and quiet 
situation. Indeed, I have known a large por- 
‘ion of the grain raised upon a farm, think ful- 
'y half the crop, eaten up by weevil, in the 
course of a few months, after being put in good 
wrder, into an infested barn. And waste is of- 
ten going on undiscovered, that might be arrest- 
ed hy ser.ding the grain tobe manufactured; and 
of which, the owner might have been apprised, 
if he had carefully inspected his grain from 
time to time, as he then would have observed 
that much of it, although very slightly punc- 
tured, still contained the weevil, nothwithstand- 
ing few or none of those insects were to be seen 
moving in the heap or on the mow, 

L have been the more full, or perhaps T should 








their numbers in my mill, although it has not at 
any time been free from them since they were 
first introduced, but this [ am inclined chiefly 
to attribute to their being among several parcels, 
of grain subsequently admitted. 

Farmers, however, have not to contend, 
against or submit to, this manner of increase,| 
as Miller’s have ; and therefore, I believe they| 
might get entirely clear of them. 

The foregoing observations were written about. 
twelve months since, but I did not send them. 
to you before now, because I hoped that some. 
one who could do justice to their subject, would 
ere this have taught us through the medium of 
your journal, how to get rid of this destructive 
insect with certainty and greater ease. Dis- 
appointed in this expectation, and wishing to 
call the attention of others to this evil, I de- 
termined to send these desultory remarks to 
you for publication a few days since, when upon 
fanning some wheat of a neighbour’s which he} 
had kept one if not 2 years in hogsheads, t found 
others of various sizes, the largest 
weevil that Iever saw, and which I now send 
to you; and which, by comparing it with some 
others that go with it in the phial, may from 





When I first saw it 1 could scarcely believe that 





Mystertous as [ coufess their origin to be, stil! 


say tedious on this subject; because | know 
that many farmers are very unsettled, if not 
very erroneous in the opinions which they en- 
tertain concerning the weevil. And for their 
benefit, as well as ny own I have hoped thus to 
induce some of your correspondents to throw 
more light upon the matter. 

What L have stated as facts in the forgoing 
are strictly true, if my researches have not de- 
ceived me, and these have been directed by my 
interest, always greatly involved therein during 
many years, Thy friend, 

CALEB KIRK, 

Brandywine, 3d of \Oih mo, 1821, 

———<aw> () a 
Copied from the National Gazette, 
CURIOUS FACTS. 
F-om the Tunsactions of the Royal Society of Londow 
for 182). 

On the Black Rete Mucosum of the Negro skin 
being a defence against the scorching effect 
of the sun’s rays. By Sir Everard Home, 
Bart. F.R.S. 

‘lo ascertain the use of the b'ack colour of 
the rete mucosum in the negro, has occupied 
the attention of many physiologists ; and [ con- 
fess that this subject formed the firs: investiga- 
tion in which Lever engaged. Fruitless, indeed, 
were my attempts; and when [ learnt that 
black surfaces absorbed heat, and raised the 
temperature several degrees beyond any others, 
Iyave the matter up in despair. Two years 


iquirvy, upon being told by our late excellent 


President, that a silver fish, in a pond at spring 


Grove, during a very hot summer, immediately 


i am settled in the opinion that they never attack ‘after some trees by which te pond was shaded 


many years brought [row some distance Weevt:/graiu io the field, but resort to it only in places! were cut down, was su much exposed to the sun’s 
eaten grim to wy mill, subsequcutly broughi lof deposit ; here; however it matters uot wheth-' rays as to have its wack scorched, the surface 
his grain in a periect condition, which ied me tu er it be in the straw, or in its thrashed and putting on thpe some appearance as altera burn, 


enguire how it then happened to be fiee from)clean state; and I have remarked that they al- 


the marks of thatinsect. He replied that this 


ways prefer the must sound and mature grain. 


was easily explained—his Baru had been acei-| Large farmers, who tread out their crops early 


dently burnt to the ground—and his pew ote}aud inthe field have pot wuch to dread fron 
tis imscct, unless they attempt to keep their! this exiraordihary circuinstance br ueht to my 
clean grain on band 5 but smaller farmers, whe! recollection one not iess so. 
usualiy house their crops and fhrash or tea 


Let the industrious and vigilant farmer he 
encouraged by these facts tu persevere in hi 
efforts tv extripate the Weevil on his premises. 


‘ 


by the eusy means which i have recommended} 


to the adoption of all, and which nave been = 
useful to several of my neighbours and oy which 





| 
rat thew grain intheir barns, and who general: . | 
sive it (o be thrashed daring the winter, a--| 
‘ue persons who suffer the most by the weevil! 
isy the time that they are ready to thrash it) 


ure tl 


and rising asove he scales of the surrounding 


skin. Lsow the fish several times, and direc- 
tious were given to send tt tame whenit died ; 
Was vot so fortunate as to receive it, 
in crossing the 
Propicin April t7St, at twelve o’clock at noon, 
on a vovage-to tne West Ludies, E had fallen 
sleepupon deck, iying upon my back, having a 
thin finen pwr of trowsers on, acd 1 had vot 


slept half an hour, when I was awakened by the 
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bustle attending the demand of forefeits op 
crossing the Line and found the insjJe of the 
upper part of buth thighs scorched, the effect: 
of which have never gone off: but till now | 
could not imagine how it happened, always 
suspecting i: tobe the effect of the bites of 
insects ; but I never satisfied myself upon that 
subject. 

The effect ofthe sun’s rays upon the fish un- 
der water, led me to suspect the mixture of 
light and heat to be the cause of this scorch- 
ing effect, 

Po ascertain the truth of this opinion, I made 
the following experiments < 

Expr. 1. In August 1820, I exposed the back 
of my hand to the sun at twelve o’clock, with a 
thermometer attached to it, another thermome- 
ter being placed upon a table, with the same 
exposure. Thaton my hand stood at 90°, the 
other at 102°, In forty five minutes blisters rose 
and coagulable lymph was exuded, which be- 
came vascular under my eye: the pain was ve- 
ry severe. 


Expr. 2. I exposed my face, my eyelids and 


on the arm. 


ted rays applied to a piece of black kerseymere 
cloth made tight round my arm 12 minutes, gave 
no real pain, and left no impressions whatever 
on the skin; although the nap of the cloth had 
been destroyed. 
This experiment was repeated with white 
kerseymere, the heat at 86°; in 15 minutes a 
lister was formed. 
Repeated with Irish linen, the thermometer 
86°. In 15 minutes a blister was formed, and 
cOagulable lymph thrown out, which had be- 
COme vascular. 
‘The same experiment was made with a white 
handkerchief loose upon the hand, the heat 
83. ‘n 15 minutes an inflammatory blush 
was produced over a surface of several inches 
extent, which almost immediately disappeared 
on withdrawing the hand from the sun’s rays, 
Exe. 8. September 12. The sun’s 





the back of my hand to water heated to 120° ‘jheat at noon 85°. 
in a few minutes they became painful; and/plied to the back of the hand of a negro from 
when the heat was further increased, I ie erga for 15 minutes, produced no visible 


not bear it, 


Exp. 3. I exposed the backs of my two hands inward, but that went off, and afterwards he 


to the sun’s rays, with a thermometer upon each; 
the one hand, was uncovered; the other had a/ 
covering of black cloth, under which the ball 
of the thermometer was placed. After ten mi- 
nutes, the degree of jieat of each thermometer 
was marked, and the appearance on the skin 
examined. ‘This was repeated at three different 
times. 


1st time the thermometer 

under the cloth ------- 91, the other 85 
Od time - - ee wee eee eee 94 91 
Sd time- -- + --+-+-+-++-- 106 98 


In every. one of these trials the skin was 
scorched that was uncovered ; the other had not 
suffered in the slightest degree ; there was po ap- 
pearance of perspiration on either hand. 

Exr. 4. The back of a negro’s hand was ex- 

to the sun witha thermometer upon it 
the skin had not suffered in the least. 

Exr. 5. During the eclipse of the sun of 
September 7, 1820, Lexposed the back of my 
hand to the rays concentrated by a double lens 
of half an incl focus, at three different periods 
of the eclipse. When the heat of the thermome- 
ter was 75°, that is from 47 to 57 minutes past 
one o'clock, the concentrated rays felt warm, 
but gave no pain, although applied for ten mi- 
Dutes. 


When the heat toa thermometer was 79¢., 
thatis at 15 minutes past two o’clock, the concen- 
trated rays at four minutes gave pain : in five mi- 
nutes blistered the skin, and produced spots or 
coagulated lymph which became vascular funde 


the eye. 

When the heat to a thermometer was 82°, that 
is ut half past two o’clock the concentrated rays 
in three minutes gave pain;-in four’ the part 
was blistered and the pain could ro longer be 

Exr. 6. September 8, 1820, at eleven o’clock 
the heat in the sun 90°, the concentrated rays 
applied to my naked arm produced a vesicle: 





‘the power of the sun’s rays toscorch the skin 


The concentrated rays ap- 


effect, at the first moment he felt a stab going 


had no pain. ae : 
From these experiments it is evident that 


of animals is destroyed when applied to a black 
surface, although the absolute heat, in conse~, 
quence of the absorption of the rays is greater. 

‘The same wise providence which has given 
so extraordinary a provision to the Negro for 
the defence of the skin, while living within the 
tropics, has extended it to the bottom of the 
eye, which otherwise would suffer in a greater 
or less degree when. exposed to strong light ; 
the retina, from its transparency, allowing it 
to pass through without injury. 

That the nigrum pigmentams is not neces- 
sary for vision, but only provided asa defence 
against strong light,is proved by its being dark 
er in the Negro than the European, and being 
of a lighter colour in fair people than in dark, 
and therefore lightest in those countries fur- 
thest removed from effects of the sun. 

In the Monkey it is dark, aad in all animais 
that look upwards. 

In all birds exposed to the sun’s rays, the ni- 
grum pigmentum is black. _ In fishes—the bask 
ing spark, which lies upon the surface of the 
ocean, has a nigrum pigmentums. he turbot 


This experiment was repeated when the heat 
was 84°, and in seven minutes a blister formed 


Exp. 7. September 9th eleven o’clock, the 
thermometer in the sun-at. 90° the concentra- 


I have stated the fact of the-scorchirig power 
of the sun’s rays being destroyed when they 
are applied to black surfaces, but have not gone 
further. Sir Humphrey Davy, to whom I show- 
ed these observations, immediately explained it, 
He said the radiant heat in the sun’s rays was 
absorbed by the black surface, and converted 
into sensible heat. od 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1821, 


The next Cattle Show. 


a7 We are authorized to announce that the second 
AcricutturaL Farr anv Carrie Suow will be held 
under the direction of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety, on the fourth Wednesday in May next. Tlie 
reason fur appointing that day was the consideration 
that then the season for planting corn will have ‘pass- 
ed, and the still more busy and pressing season of 
Tobacco planting will not bave arrived. It was de. 
cided to have an exhibition in the Spring, because if 
it had been delayed until next Autumn,.-the interval 
would have been too long between that .time and the 
Exhibition in June last—but it appears to be the gen. 
eral impression that the third Cattle Show will be held 
about the last week in October next, and that there. 
after there will be but one, and that one in Autamn. 
The necessary arrangements will be made under the 
superintendance of the Committee of Arrangement, 
of which Gen. Charles Ridgeley, ‘of Hampton, is 
Chairman.—In due season it will be determined for 
what objects the premiums will be awarded, and early 
and ample notice will be given to the Farmers of 
Maryland, to enable them to prepare for the interest- 
ing conflict—whereof the object will be to-try “who 
shall do each other the most” good. 








Oo? The prices of Flour and Wheat, have risen sud- 
denly— and in consequence of late news from Europe 
and as they are still improving, the quotations of this 
day will probably be found lower than the prices of to- 
morrow. —Flour has to day been sold at $7 pr. bbl. 
—and $73 were since offered and refused —Sales of 
Wheat have also been made at $1 50 to 1 55 cents pr. 
bushel—Other kinds of grain will no doubt rise in 
proportion. October 25, 1821. 


ooo — 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Whiskey from do. 30 cents exclusive of bbl— 
Hay, pr ton 12 a $14-Straw do. $8--Live Cattle 
$5 a 6 50—Codfish, per quintal, wholesale, $3, retail 
3 50 a $4—N.E. Beans pr bushel $1 124—do. Peas, 
75 cts—Prime Beef, $9—Prime Pork, $10al1— Mess, 
$is—Plaster in stone - $6 pr ton—do, ground, $1 374 
pr barrel, 353 cts. per bushel, $8 per ton—American 
White Lead, $12 50—Ground-do. 13 a ‘14—Linseed 
Oil, 75 cents—Feathers, 40 a 45 cents—Shad, new, 
$6—Herrings, $2 a $2 25, declining—Fine Salt, 45 





and skate which lie upon banks of sand and tn}cents per bushel—Ground Alum do 55 a 60«St Ubes, 


shallow water have nigrum pigmentum. 

In all ruminating animals and birds of prey, 
there is a lucid tapitam at the bottom of the 
eye. 
"The owl that never sees the sun, -has no ni- 
grum pigmentuim. 

The mackarel has the bottom of the eye lu- 
cid as quick-silver: io thdh 

The coup de soleil, met with in the West 
Indies, the effects of which [ have seen, I attri 
bute to the scorching effect. of the sun’s rays 
upon the scalp. - ‘ Cee Wik: il 

The Egyptian ophthalmia f consider to be the 


60—Cadiz, 5 a 55--Turk’s Island, 75--Beef, prime ps 
8 a 10 cts—Hams, 10 a 12 cts—Middlings, 1) cts— 
Butter, 25 cents—Eggs, 124 cts. per dozen—-Cheese, 
8 a 1U cts per pound. 


Norta-Carozixa Startts.—Tar $1 75, cargo price, 
lenty Turpentine, soft, $2 25 a 2 37 do—Hard, 
175 al 87—Spirits Turpentine, 30 cents—Varnish, 
nominally, 25 cents, no sales—Rosin, $1 25, nomin- 
ally, no demand—Pitch scarce, $2 25—Cotton, up- 
land, 15 a 18 cefts—Louisiana, 16 a 20—- Alabama, 14 
a 16 cents. 


No sales of Tobacco this week. 
. . afl : = . 
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effect of the sun’s rays, and the glare of reffec- 


reset tee igs ah: 
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